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Farm Reports. 
“Inswers of Francis Dodge, of North Danvers. 
There 
16 acres, 
This meadow lies 


. The homestead consists of 116 acres. 
is when utuched to the farm a meadow of 
10 of which are mowed over. 
1} 1-4 nile from the farm, 

The most of the soil is loam, resting on a clay 
gravel: the meadow is a thin peat, from 4 to 6 in- 
ches deep, resting on clay. 

3. Where the rocks will permit, plow 8 inches 
deep: average depth, 7 inches. 

4. Have no thin soil at home, Where I have 
plowed in the meadow, have let the plow run on 
the clay. 

5. Think the best method of improving the mea- 
dow land is by plowing in August and seeding 
down to grass. Ihave also wrned over the up- 
land inthe same way. ‘The method I prefer with 
this is, after the land gets bound out, to plow the 
last of June or first of July, and plant with cucum- 
bers, turnips, and sowed corn. By this method, I 
get a crop of hay and the after crops, and can get 
the land down to grass a year sooner than by plow- 
a ' in the fall or spring. 

. Tilled this year 8 acres that were plowed in 
ou spring, and 2 that were plowed in the summer. 
To land which is breke up in the spring or fall, I 
apply 15 loads manure; on old ground, intended 
to be laid down, 30 loads. 

7. My manure is applied both in 
and in compost. 

In applying manure to old ground, I put the 
old manure in the hill, and spread and plow in the 
new frou the cellar. On new ground put it in the 
hill. 

9. Green-sward that is plowed in the summer, 
is cross-plowed and planted the next year; that 
not plowed in summer is generally plowed in the 
fall; the next spring it is harrowed from three to 
Six times, and planted. 

10. Have 35 acres of English mowing, yielding 
65 tons of first crop, and 5 tons of second: ave- 
rage, 2 tons per acre. 

Il. No land irrigated. 

12. Have manured a few acres of mowing with 
leached ashes and compost—!00 bushels of ashes 
and 15 loads of compost to the acre. 

13. Have no low land unsuitable for the plow. 


its long state 


14, The meadow is very high, and but very little 
water stands upon it at any time: the average crop 
of meadow hay has been 1-2 ton to the acre. Have 
plowed 11-2 acre in small beds, manured, and 
seeded to grass. In the fall of °41, plowed an 
acre in smal! narrow beds and applied stable ma- 
nure at the rate of 15 loads to the acre; on the 
same number of beds applied leached ashes at the 
rate of 150 bushels to the acre, and on the rest ap- 
plied burnt clay from where a_ brick kiln formerly 
stood, at the rate of 30 loads. I saw no difference 
in the grass: the crop was a ton to the acre. 





variety, With a very small cob: it is planted with- 
out apy preparation, taking however, to get 
seed enough in, commonly dropping from 5 to 10 
kernels and thinning out to 5 at boeing time. The 
new manure from the cellar is spread at the rate 
of 15 loads to the acre, and plowed in, and com- 
post, consisting mostly of old manure, at the rate 
of 15 loads to the acre in the hill; the land is fur- 
rowed at about 3 feet 6 inches each way: the ave- 
rage crop is 80 bushels on the old ground ; on one 
acre, 91 1-2 bushels. On green sward, if broke up 
in the fall, harrowed thoroughly, in the spring fur- 
rowed 3 feet 6 inches apart, and 15 loads of old 
manure putin the hill, The whole of corn 
was hoed three times: the crop on the new ground 
averaged 65 bushels to the acre: the whole amount 
of corn raised was 465 bushels. 

16. Planted about one acre of potatoes, mostly 
round the corn; manured in the hill, and planted 
whole potatoes ; the kind, Chenangoes; the yield, 
200 bushels. From a patch of one-eighth of an 
acre, obtained 55 bushels: these were Long 
Chenango and Jackson. 

17. Of other vegetables, 1-2 acre of squashes for 
market ; yield, 3 tons: 3-4 acre of turnips for 
stock and market—150 bushels: 1-2 acre of cucum- | 
bers for pickles, for market—produce, 35,000: 1-2 
acre of sweet corn, and vegetables for house and 
market. Also, about 30 dollars’ worth of other 
vegetables not mentioned in the above, 
of beans were raised among the corn. 


18. Had 1 1-4 acre in rye. 


care, 


the 


Red, 


|posts; one 44 by 34 feet, 


trom this ditch can be obtained 7 or 8 loads. From 
this meadow I got, last winter, one hundred loads, 
with night 

obtained 
rest the 
heing 
are thrown 
the sum- 


the most of which was used for mixing 
soil, of which 37 loads of five feet, 
at Salem, a distance of G miles: the 
mud we used in the barn cellar: the 
tied up the year round, their droppings 
in the cellar every day: in the 
mer. there is thrown on these droppings, soil, mea- 
dow wud, chaff, &c., the hogs having access to it, 
Have also thrown up in piles fiom 75 to 90 loads 
of soil, around the walls, which I intend to put in 
the hog-yard, cellar, and for compost. 
21. 4 oxen, 2 horses, 14 cows and 2 
tle, is the general stock of the farm. Hlave three 
barns; one 50 feet long, 27 wide, with 15 1-2 feet 
with 16 1-2 feet posts ; 
one 28 by 65 feet, 15 feet posts, with cellars under 
all; also three sheds—their length is 240 feet; also, 


were 
of 


cows 


course of 


young cat- 


‘acorn house, 16 by 14 feet, with 10 feet posts, 


fare of the 


22. My cows are bought from the droves, and 
native breed; have two that I have 


raised that are part Durham. 


| what they 


| 


5 bushels | 


42 was taken off, consisting of corn, potatoes and | 


peas, the land was plowed, 


| 
seed sown to the acre, Oct. 3d: picked the rocks | a week during the time. 
soon after, and rolled: the crop was 42 1-2 bush- | milch cows is 12. 


els. Had 1-4 acre of barley: plowed 2d of May, 
and sowed at the rate of 2 bushels to the acre: 


the crop was 7 bushels. Also, 2 acre of oats: 


the ground was plowed May 6; sowed 2 bushels of | 


seed to the acre; harrowed both ways and rolled: 
this crop blighted, the yield being only 42 bushels 
on the piece. 

19. Number of acres laid 
present season, 6 3-4: 1 3-4 was seeded at the 
tine of sowing oats and barley; 1 acre with rye, 
the middle of October; 2 1-2 were sown the Ist 
day of January on the frost, the ground being 
thawed 2 or 3 inches: this took very well: 1 1-2 
acre was plowed in August, soon after the crop 
was taken off, care being taken to turn the furrow 
as flat as possible ; it was then rolled both ways 
and harrowed lengthwise and crosswise. 27 loads 
of compost, consisting of night soil, meadow mud, 
horse manure and manure from the hog-pen, mixed, 
were spread on ; 3 pecks of herdsgrass seed and 
1 bush. redtop were sown on the piece; it was 
then harrowed lengthwise, crosswise, and diagon- 
ally, rocks picked, and then rolled with a heavy 
roller, I commonly sow a half bushel of redtop 


and the same of herdsgrass to the acre. 
20. My means of getting materials for making 





| 








23. The calves that I have raised have sucked 
wanted till they were 8 weeks old ; then 
‘for a week about one-half what they wanted, twice 
a day: for the next 8 or 10 weeks, they suck a 
very little every day, and by this time have learned 
to eat meal and hay, and diink water, whieh has 
been kept by them inthe pen. In June, they are 
turned out to pasture, and as soon as convenient, 


After the crop of | turned into fall feed. 


24. Have made from April 1 to Nov. 1, 1365 Ibs. 


and | 1-2 bushel of | butter, and have used and sold 20 gallons of milk 


The average number of 
Make no cheese. 
25. Have no sheep. 


26. Have kept 6 old hogs and 9 small; should 


‘suppose when dressed they would muke 4000 Ibs. 


pork. I know not the breed, as the old ones were 
bonght out of the drove. 


27. The feed of the swine in summer is skim- 
milk, apples, small potatoes, and a little corn: they 

down to grass the | are ) ans ned on meal, corn and milk. 
About G0 loads of manure are taken from 


b) 


Rc styes, but more ought to be credited to them, 
as they have free use of the cellar under the cattle 
tie-up, Where most of their work is performed. 

20. Have hired 7 different bands ; one for 7 
months at $10 per month; a boy 8 months, at 35 
per month; one for 6 days, at $12 per month; one 
42 days, at $15 per month; two for a month in 
heying, at $20 per month one for one 
month, at $15; one for 2 months, at $17 for the 
time. 


apiece ; 


Have 450 apple trees that are in bearing 
and 200 that are not. These are of grafted fruit. 
We sell the most or all that are fit for market, and 
make cider for vinegar. 

Have 70 pear trees, 45 quince, 15 plum, 10 
cherry, 10 peach: there is besides a nursery of 800 
apple and 50 peach trees. 
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22. Trees have not been attacked by canker- | Canada thistle, and divers others vile seeds, “too | ricultural Society, at their annual meeting in Janu- 
F /numerous to mention.” All the above named ary next, to hold a kind of * protracted meeting,” 
/ weeds have been introduced into our fields within | at which they hoped to see many delegates from 
a few years past, the seeds of which came mixed | the State and County Societies of Massachusetts, 
with the various kinds of grass seeds brought into for the purpose of communicating knowledge to 
\this place by our traders. each other, and to increase the growing interest in 
For the New England Farmer. | Perhaps the dealers in seeds are not generally , the subject of agriculture. 

— ‘to blame for the impurity of seeds; but the man, The President offered the following resolve, 
QUANTITY OF GRASS SEED PER ACRE. | who will knowingly raise and sell grass seed mixed which was adopted : 

Mr Breck—In reading the statements of the seve- with the foul and obnoxious seeds that are frequeat-| Resolved, That the Farmers of Massachusetts re- 
rel farmers in reply to the printed questions of the ly found in it, inflicts a most serious injury upon | ciprocate the interest expressed by the State Agri- 
‘Trustees of the Mass. Agricultural Society, 1 have | those who sow it in their fields. | cultural Society of New York, and recommend 
been surprised at the very great difference in the | Having suffered by the introduction of noxious ‘that the invitation this day made, be cordially ac- 
amount of grass seed sown by the different far-| weeds upon my farm, and several years ago being cepted, in the hope that it may form a new bond 
mers. Col. Poore says: “We are by some called obliged to pay four dollars a bushel for herdsgrass of interest between these sister States. 
foolish, in sowing as much (grass seed) as we do) seed, I determined to raise my own in future—and | 


to the acre, always using one bushel, and on some | hy preparing some of my lands for the purpose, I | GRINDING CORN WITH ‘THE COB. 
of our lands one and a half bushel; but we have | have had an abundant supply. I reap my herds- | 


A . on . . : ‘ | According to Dr. Mease, the practice of grind- 
never seen cause to repent. Mr Cc, Thatcher, in grass and redtop, bind them in good sized bun- ‘ 
his answers, says he “ sows 4 quarts of clover and dles, and stand them in the field, and Jet them re- | 
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worms or borers. 
33. Use no ardent spirit. 
FRANCIS DODGE. 
Vorth Danvers, Mass. 











ing corn with the cob, is common among the Ger- 
man inhabitants of Pennsylvania. They consider 


4 quarts of herdsgrass per acre.” Here is a very 
great contrast. Both these skilful farmers, proba- 
bly, are satisfied they are about right; but to my 
view, it is quite clear that one or the other is wrong. 
If Col. Poore is right in the quantity he sows, then 
Mr Thatcher is losing at the bung while saving at 
the spigot, by his scanty seeding. I presume no 
farmer would undertake to fix upon the precise 
quantity of seed that should be sown upon an 
acre. ‘There are so many contingencies connect- 
ed with the state of the soil, whether it be wet or 
dry, highly manured or the reverse, that nothing 
short of actual experiments will come any where 
near a satisfactory result. This might be easily 
done by most farmers, by sowing an acre, or even 
less, one-fourth part at the rate of 8 quarts per 
acre, the next with 16 quarts, the next quarter with 
32 quarts, and the other at the rate of 48 quarts, 
Col. P's highest seeding. The quantity and qual- 
ity of the hay would be likely to satisfy the experi- 
menter which was the most suitable quantity for 
his soil. 

It is, I believe, the general opinion of farmers, 
that in plowing, manuring, and cultivating their 
ground for a crop of corn, if the manure and labor 
is charged to the corn crop, and the expenses de- 
dueted from the worth of the corn, it will gené- 
rally leave a very small, if any profit; but they ex- 
pect to get the profits from the succeeding hay 
crops, 


ble, the quantity of grass seed that will be likely to 
yield the greatest amount and value of hay, and 
consequently the greatest profit to the farmer. The 
experiment above suggested, would, 1 think, afford 
a tolerably safe rule, and serve to prevent loss by 
too much, or too little seed. 

A writer in the Boston Cultivator, the past sum- 
mer, speaking of the great mistake farmers make 
in not seeding heavy enough, says, “ too much grass 
seed is just enough.” ‘The high price of grass 
seed, some years, seems to be a kind of an apology 
for scanty seeding, to those farmers who purchase 
their seed, and a very Jarge proportion of them do 
depend upon annually buying their grass seeds. 

There is one practice of Col. Poore’s, that is 


seeds down half an acre, to those who seed down 


of invariably raising his own grass seed. 
farmer should do likewise; they would then be 


one thing, that they were not sowing the seed of 


Then, if the above position is correct, it is’ 
of much importance to ascertain as near as possi- | 


, 2 s : Agriculture, and should be repeated. 
the largest number of acres—that is, his practice | 
Every | that a condensed statement of the County Reports would the same quantity of oats. 
| sho 
likely to sow with a liberal hand, and be sure of | 


| main, whatever the weather may be, till the seed | the practice as a great improvement in the feeding 
will shatter freely; then thresh it out and store it) of corn, and many of their mills have an apparatus 
|in casks till wanted for use. I do not clean it, but | go, grinding. Dr. Mease adds, that “corn meal 
wet my grain, a bushel or two ata time, and mix/ alone js too nourishing or heating, and it is there- 
|in the seed and chaff. As it apparently cost me | fore, by those who use it, mixed with a portion of 
| nothing, I am sure to mix a liberal portion. The | cut straw, and coarsely ground rye or shorts, and 

'in this state constitutes the daily food of that fine 


. . body of draught horses that do so much credit to 
| also save once or twice travelling over the land. | our carters and draymen of Philadelphia, and the 
| For some years previous to 1842 


np apees farmers industrious farmers of the State at large.” 

| had sowed but little clover seed. ‘The dry seasons | ‘That the cob of corn contains considerable nour- 
of "40 and *41, destroyed the young herdsgrass and | jshment in itself, is very probable ; indeed, instan- 
_redtop plants, and as clover is much more likely to | ees are on record, in which poor people, in times 
/survive in a drought, for three years past, there has! of 4 scarcity of food for animals, have converted 
| been a very great amount of Southern and West- them to a good-use by pounding and boiling them, 
ern clover seed sowed here; and there has been | and feeding them out with a small quantity of cut 
introduced with it a species of plantain weed. It! corn leaves or straw. On such food cattle have 
is something “ new under the sun,” at least in this | for some time subsisted, and even seemed to be in 
part of New Hampshire. We know nothing about | good heart, if not to thrive. 
its duration or liability to spread—and some of our; Jn the Mass. Agric. Repos. for 1823, is a com- 
farmers feel quite fidgety about it, and fear it may, | munication from Mr. Rice, of Shrewsbury, on the 
like the whiteweed, take full possession of their | subject of feeding cattle, which constituted a part 
ground. It is a species of plantain, fibrous rooted, | of his business, in the course of which he gives an 
long leaf, the seed stem (where rank) grows to the | account of one of his experiments in using cob 
length of 12 or 18 inches; the seed receptacle very | meal. 
_much resembles that of the herdsgrass. If you or| «The second year, if I mistake not, in which I 
any of your correspondents are familiar with the| made use of cob meal, I thought I would try an 
plant, its habits, &c., you or they would much | experiment by feeding one ox with corn and oats 
oblige by giving some account of it. ground, the other with corn and cobs, having a 

Warner, N. H., Oct. 9, 1844. L. B. | yoke of oxen so even matched, that no one who 
| [If any of our readers are acquainted with the | viewed them was satisfied which was best; ac- 
plant above referred to, we would thank them for! cordingly I fed them as above. The cob is com- 
any information concerning it which they may be puted to make a little more than one-third ; there- 
-able to communicate. There is great fraud prac- | fore I mixed the other with one-third oats, as was 
'ticed in the article of grass-seed—but the fault is| my former mode. I gave each ox an equal’ quan 
with the growers, not with the seedsmen. For | tity at a time, except the one which had corn and 
ourselves, we take the greatest pains to buy and | oats sometimes became dainty, and would not eat 
sell such seed only as is pure, and the greater por- | his allowance, while the other kept a regular 
tion is raised expressly for us.—Ep. | course. The allowance of both was a little over 
three pecks per day. When taken to market and 
RESOLUTIONS | se they weighed twenty-eight hundred and a 

. : .. | half; the one fed on corn and oats weighing half 

| Passed at the meeting of the Mass. Agricul. Society | a hundred the most, while the one fed on corn and 

and Delegates from the County Societies, at Worces- | col meal was considered half a dollar per cwt. the 


ter, Oct. 10th. ‘best beef. The one fed on corn and cobs had 163 


i small seeds adhere to the wet grain, and I can sow 
jt more evenly than when sowed alone and dry; I 





{ 
} 





dhe ib Geathien top cto) esas; Deen bt oe ‘oted, That a State Show, on the principles of lbs. of tallow, the other 162 Ibs.” 
worthy of imitation by a ’ 1 him who | | 


the present, will promote the interests of the State| From this, and other experiments, it would seem 
| that cobs ground with corn, add to its value for the 
Voted, 'That the interests of Agriculture require | purposes of feeding, nearly or quite as much as 
If such is the 
uld be made, either by the State Society or by case, there can be little room for doubt as to the 


the State itself. | propriety of making the practice of grinding the 


, . Mr O'Reilly, from the New York Society, an-| cob with the corn general, where this grain is used 
the white-weed, plantain, May-weed, golden-rod,' nounced that it was the intention of the N. Y. Ag- | for feeding. 





| 


| 
: 


sateen 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Salurday, Oct. 12, 1844. 

From H. W. Dutton, 60 Dahlia blooms, many of 
them fine. 

From Josiah Stickney, 109 Dahlia blooms, most 
of them superb specimens. 

From Miss Sumner, bouquets. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, 6 bouquets and 1 fine 
plant of Cactus, in full bloom. 

From Wm. Kenrick, 6 bouquets. 

For the Committee, J. Breck, Chm’n, | 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS, | 


S. G. Perkins, Esq. presented 28 dishes of Pears, | 
all very splendid specimens, equal to any on the ta- | 
bles the present season. The following is Mr Per- 
kins’s list of the varieties, viz: Great Unknown, 
Beurre Diel, Josephine, Roi d’ Wurtemberg, St. | 
Germain Panache, Unknown (supposed Easter Ber- | 


quisite flavor as this; also, Lucas and Hammond 


also, Rib- 


Pearmain, both seedlings of promise ; 


stone Sweet, a very large, flat, striped apple, of 


fine flavor, in use from July to December. 

E. W. Hayward, by R. Rogerson, a beautiful 
specimen of striped apple, mild, sprightly flavor, 
very fine indeed. No name, and the committee 
did not recognize it. 

Otis Johnson, Lynn, Plums—Blue Imperatrice, 
Semiana (?) 

8. R. Johnson, Charlestown, very fine specimens 
of Beurre Diel and Dix Pears; also, a Pear for 
name. 

Theodore Parsons, Esq., Brown Beurre Pears. 

Mr Kane, Roxbury, large specimens of the Cat- 
illac Pear. 


John Bullard, Esq., Pepperell, fine specimens of 


two varieties of apples, one said to be very fine 
winter, the other autumn fruit. 

J. Loveit, Beverly, good speeimens of Coe’s 
Golden Drop Plum. This plum if not the best, 


| APPLES FOR SWINF. 

| ‘The following is from the Exeter News-Letter: 

Dear Sirn,—! find by an extensive acquaintance 
| with farmers who are cold water men, that mnany of 
‘them are ata loss to know what to do with their 
(ordinary apples. Perhaps I can say that which 
; will be of some use to them and what I know to 
| be true. My father resides in Weathersfield, Vt., 
‘where there is an abundance of fruit: he was 
‘amongst the first in the temperance enterprize : 
| but what could he do with his apples? for years, 
| till he gave up his farm, he carefully gathered and 
| boiled them; boiling an equal quantity of potatoes 
| and mixing them together. They were a great 
| help in fattening his swine and also his beef cattle ; 
/but he depended principally on his apples to feed 
'a number of shotes through the winter. He put 
| his apples in a large bin in the coldest part of his 
|corn-house, The sooner they froze the better ; 
| for after freezing they would not rot till spring. 
| Every evening a basket or two, as were needed, 


gamot,) Monsieur le Cure, St. Germain, Chaumon- ranks among our best late plums; is a great bear-| were put into a large kettle and scalded in a few 


tel, Beurre de Hiver, Louise Bonne d’ Jersey, Duch- 
ess d’ Angouleme, Marie Louise, Van Mons Leon 
le Clerc, Sylvane Verte, Easter Beurre, Noyselle | 
Bossac, Seiule, Beurre d’ Amaulis, Passe Colmar, | 
Beurre Bronze, Dix, St. Michael, Beurre Incompa- | 


er, flavor sweet, nearly, if not quite, equalling the 
Green Gage. 

Dr. Walton, Pepperell, the Ames apple, fine in 
its appearance. 

Lovett Peters, Esq., by J. Breck, Apples—Nut- 


minutes, so that they were ready to be fed out the 
|next day. Now,I challenge any farmer in New 
| England to produce handsomer swine in the spring 
| than my father had for many years in succession : 
|they had neither grain nor potatoes, their whole 


‘ * Oot: % . a ~. . ° 
rable, Colmar Angora, or Catallac, Roi Guilliam, |ter’s, Blue Pearimuin, Lyscom, and black apple | feed was apples except the slops of a small family. 


Beurre Magnifique. 

H. Vandine, Cambridgeport, splendid specimens | 
of Coe’s Golden Drop Plums: Grapes—Milier’s | 
Burgundy, Catawba, Ifsabella, Sweetwater, and | 
Gros Burgundy. 


Wm. Buckminster, from C, Cox, Marlboro’, very | Sweetwater, Red Chasselas, a native grape, and | fore. 


large and fine specimens of Baldwin and Lyscom | 
Apples, the former girting 13, and the latter 13 3-4 
inches: 


without name. 

George Richardson, Dorchester, a seedling ap- 
ple, very beautiful in appearance, medium size, 
flatish form, red, with dots of gold color. 

George Walsh, Charlestown, Grapes—Isabella, 


St. Michael Pears. 
J. P. Cushing, Esq., by D. Haggerston, four va- 


It is far better to have your apples together in 
a body, so that after they are frozen they will re- 
| main so without rotting, except a few on the out- 
| side, till spring. If they are scalded, hogs love 
them better after they have been frozen than be- 
Nineteen twentieths of my father’s apples 
It is not half the work to harvest ap- 
Several years ago] knew 





were sour. 
ples that it is potatoes, 


also, a very large and fine Quince, from! rieties of Pears for name; also, a very splendid |a man in Alexandria by the name of Merrill, who 


John Henry, of Leominster, weighing 23 ounces ‘specimen of the Van Mons Leon le Clere Pear, 4| fattened a number of hogs and cattle on the most 


and girting 14 inches. 

A. B. Muzzy, fine specimens of Isabella Grapes. | 

Henry Plympton, very splendid specimens of St. | 
Michael Pears. 

Mrs. Bigelow, Medford, St. Michael Pears. 

Jacob Dean, Mansfield, Apples—Peck’s Pleasant, 
Gillyflower, Hay Boy, Cambridge Apple, Wine Ap- 
ple, Becknell, Boyden Sweet, White Apple, sweet | 


and 11-12 inches in length, and 3 inches in diame- 
ter. This pear was not in eating, and will be re- 
served to test its qualities at some future day. Its 


= : | 
appearance would indicate that it deserves all the | 

. . . . | 
praise that has heen bestowed upon this variety in | 


Europe. The following is Mr Loudon’s descrip- 
tion of it: 
“With respect to the merits of this pear, we 


'crabbed and sour apples I ever saw: he used to 
| boil the first kettle and skim them out whole; the 
next he would boil soft, smash up, and mix them 
together, and he had as good hogs as any of his 
| neighbors. 

| Many say they have no faith in feeding with ap- 
| ples—faith without works is dead—they have 
|never yet made a fair trial, Some have given a 


apple for name, Nonsuch: also, a seedling Pear, of! have received two specimens from the parent tree, few raw apples—others have boiled a few, fora 


a sprightly and not unpleasant flavor—a little gritty 
—has very much the form and appearance of the 
Fulton. 

Mrs. Jonathan Russell, Milton, a basket of very 
fine specimens of Seek-no-further Apple. 

Rev. J. L. Russell, by Hovey & Co.,a Pear, pur- 
porting to be a seedling, from South Hingham. 
The Committee do not think it worthy of exten- 
sive cultivation. 

James Munroe, Cambridge, very fine specimens 
Mons Le Cure, and Heathcote Pears, good speci- 
mens of St. Michael, and two varieties for a name. | 
Apples from Stow, which the committee think to | 
be the Gloria Mundi; also, Russet Sweet. 

J.S. Sleeper, Roxbury, Apples—Hubbardston | 
Nonsuch, and two varieties for names. | 





Abijah Worthington, a very beautiful apple with- | set Seedling Pear, beautiful in appearance, below | {¥!l operation, making from 300 to 


out name. 


and we certainly think they are by far the best 
pears that we ever tasted: they were perfectly 
ripe the 15th of October, and as large as the Jar- 
gest Duchesse d’ Angouleme, and shaped a good 
deal like that fruit, with a flavor remarkably rich, 
and, as it appeared to us, partaking of that of the 
pine apple, and consequently having more acidity 
in it, joined to sugary richness, than is the case 
with most pears.” 

J, Owen, a box of Green Gage Plums, the 67th 
box from the same tree this season. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, Pears—Martin Sec, Bol An- 
gevine, and Buffum, fine specimens: Apples—viz : 
fine specimens of Porter, Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
and Plue Pearmain. 

G. W. Oliver, Lynn, a dish of fine Oliver Rus- 


medium in size: the committee think it fully sus- 


| few days, and because their swine do not become 
| fat forthwith, they throw their apples away; and 
| with the greatest patience they will lug, wash and 
| boil potatoes for months. 
| J went into an orchard last week where many 
| bushels of apples were wasting ; the owner, said 
| they had tried to give them away. I thought how 
jlittle the farmers, especially of New Hampshire 
know the value of apples. ‘The Vermonters have 
eagle eyes, and if there is gain to be realized in 
tilling the soil, or in feeding their stock, they are 
quick to see it in the improvements of the day and 
profit by it. Yours, &c., M. Newnan. 
Conversion of Lard into Oil and Stearine.—There 
jare in Cincinnati not less than thirteen factories, in 
2,500 barrels 
The oil sells 





jeach in a season, or 100,000 gallons. 


Gardiner Brewer, Pears for a name: the com- tains the high character given it at its first exhibi- | @* sixty cents a gallon by the barrel, and seventy- 


mittee pronounce them to be the Fondante d’ Au- | 
tomne, 

Dr, S. A. Shurtleff, fine specimen of Blue Im- | 
peratrice Plums; also, a seedling, partaking very | 
much of the Green Gage flavor, and not unlike | 
that variety in appearance : Apples—Keen’s Sweet ' 
Seedling, medium size, golden color. We have 
seldom, if ever, tasted a sweet apple of so very ex- 


tion the last season, 
For the Committee, 
J. Loverr. 


The most necessary of all learning is to learn to 
protect one’s self from the contagion of bad exam- 
ple. 


| five cents by retail. The stearine made by one 
establishment amounts to 750,000 pounds per an- 
num, two-thirds of which (the summer) is suitable 
for making candles. This stearine sells for seven 
cents per pound, which is used for ordinary pur- 
| poses, is equal to the best leaf-lard, and sells for 
six cents per lb. when well put up in kegs for 
shipping. 
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PLYMOUTH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. but sparsely populated, and had been +o recently ment, and recommend that a gratuity of 25 be giv- 


Report on Improvements. 

Ma Presipent,—On this oceasion I appear as 
the organ of the Committee on Improvements, A 
report on a portion of the objects submitted to the 
examination and decision of that committee, is al- 
ways expected at our annual meeting. The report 
of last year was made by an intelligent geatleman, 
who, in a vein of Lumor, gav: he audience au m- 
pression that the office given me had superceded 
the services of the committee. 
impression, The duties of the committees on Im- 
provements and Produce, had bec ome so numerous 


and demanded so great an amount of labor, the | 


Trustees supposed some relief, and some assistance 
in forming correct decisions, might be given in pro- 
viding for them a servant. On hearing the report 


of last year, and perceiving its tendency in elevat- | 


ing the servant to the chair of his master, my con- 
clusion was, if life should be continued to the pre- 
sent time, a litt sparring on my part, might as 
well correct any erroneous impressions that had 
been made, as any other language. But, the order 
of events has forbidden the execution of such a 


purpose: the afflictive death of the chairman of 


the committee on improvements, has produced too 
deep and abiding influence on my mind, to justily 
nsingle light expression on the occasion, 

In this world of unceasing changes, where the 
mantles of venerated fathers are so continually 
falling on well instructed sons, we should not often 
apeak of losses as irreparable. Through the kind- 
ness of Providence, some Elisha is raised up to 
occupy the place of a departed Elijah, and promote 
the objects he had pursued. We would hope the 
place of our deceased friend in this Society may 
be filled by some man of equally discreet zeal in a 
good cause, by one as much disposed to devote 
time and substance to purposes of general improve- 
ment. In the exercise of this hope, we will do 
what isin our power towards its full realization ; 


but we cannot, withont something of doubt and | 


hesitancy, place our hand on the head of any mem- 
ber of this association, and say—Here is the Elisha 
who will do all that our Elijah did. As far as our 
views extend, the decease of our friend has left a 
void in the Society and County. Among our in- 
telligent and true men—and the number of them is 


not smnall—we should experience difficulty in se- | 


lecting one for any purpose, in whose incorrupti- 
ble integrity, persevering fidelity in’ trusts, impar- 
tial judgments and unbiassed decisions, there 
would be as general and unsuspecting eontidence 
as Was reposed in our lamented friend. He was 
arrested and cut down in the midst of deep engage- 
ments in the duties of responsible trusts, and in 
worthy pursuits of personal 
As an agriculturist, he was making an important 
experiment for the purpose of ascertaining the best 
time for cutting forest trees to insure an early and 
vigorous second growth. He had cut in several 
years, and in different months, and had no doubt 
taken notes in every case, but such notes have not 
been found among his papers, for which reason bis 
son withdrew the claim that had been entered to 
a premium for the experiment. 
regret, as the acknowledged accuracy of Mr Alden 
would have stamped on the notes an authority not 
to be looked for in ordinary cases. 

The proper time for cutting forest trees should 
be well ascertained: it is of far greater impor- 
tance to the community than has been generally 
supposed. Indeed, little attention has been given 
to the subject in time past, because the country was 


SO ae Ee 


This was a wrong | 


and social interest. | 


This is matter of 


settle !, that the forests were regarded as obstacles 


to comfortable living, rather than included in the | 


necessary ineans of it. Now, the impression is 


not more genera) than just, that our forests are re- | 
duced to as barrow limits as is consistent with the 


dem uds of a growing population. It is our wis- 

,dom and interest to manage them with a view to 
‘the greatest pos-ible productiveness. If we do not 
ourselves yet feel any pressure of want either of 
fucl or timber, in adverting to ihe progress of pop- 
‘ulation and improvement, we must think such want 
‘will be felt at no very distant period. The forest 
as well as the cornfield, should now be regarded as 
| an object of care, 

Two claims have been entered for experiments 
lin cutting forest trees, by Messrs. Paul Hathaway 
'and Daniel Alden, of Middleboro’. Mr Hathaway 
has cut chiefly late in autumn, early in winter, and 
late in the spring: he thinks it an indisputable 
fact, that where wood is cut off in the spring, it 
will be more certain that sprouts will start from 
the stump, and that they will grow something bet- 
ter. Mr Alden thinks the month of March the 
most proper time for cutting, and that it should al- 
ways be done in what is called the old of the moon. 


something has been ascribed to lunar influences in 
almost every branch of domestic business, from 
the “coming” of the good housewife’s soap to the 
planting of a hill of potatoes. The moon is a cold 


and not visible here to the naked eye, excepting 
when another heavenly body is shining on a par- 
ticular part of it. Can we reasonably suppose veg- 
etation is so directly affected by this cold, distant 
body, that the phases of it should become our 
guides.in cultivating or securing the fruits of the 
earth ? We think not. We should as soon give 
credence to an opinion that the stump of a tree 
eut ina cloudy day would more certainly send 
| forth sprouts than one cut in the clear shining of 
the sun. The question was asked by Mr Alden, if 
the difference in the growth of his young wood, 
which was in some cases very observable, was not 
occasioned by the time in the moon when it was 
cut, what could it be? Probably a difference in 
the soil, or in the ages of the trees cut down. 
There is a period in the life of almost every kind 
of tree beyond which it will never start from the 
stump. This was probably the case with some 
‘birches, which Mr A. supposed he had killed by 
| cutting them the wrong time in the moon. 

| ‘The experiment in cutting forest trees should 
| have been made’ by cutting in the same lot a strip 
|in each of the months from October to June. We 
| do not suppose farmers can cut all their wood in 
the most favorable month ; they want to know 
| what would be the probable loss when obliged to 
| cut in other months. Mr Hathaway has expressed 
the opinion that November is the most unfavora- 
| ble month ; that succeeding months grow more fa- 
vorable till June ; but he does not sustain this opin- 
ion by any thing like a regular gradation in the 
times of cutting. Both the applicants are entitled 
to commendation for keeping records of the time 
when wood was cut: we suppose both are correct 
in the opinion that the spring is most favorable ; 
; but neither of them has furnished any satisfactory 
evidence in his experiment that it is so; therefore, 
cannot be entitled to the premium offered. Still, 
the committee think the attention they have given 
| to the subject, notwithstanding the lunatic bearing 


| of a portion of it, deserving of some encourage- 











He is not altogether singular in this notion, for! 


body, situated about 240,000 miles from the earth, 


en to each of them. 

We have four claims to the premium offered for 
the renovation of swamp land. Mr William 'Tri- 
bou, of N. Bridgewater, has reduced ile greater 
, part of a remarkably rough and rocky swamp, to 
, good English meadow. The roughest and most 
expensive portion of it has been reduced since 
1842. Some modern theorists might object to 
some of the means employed. They would sup- 
| pose that swamps renovated witlout the applica- 
; tion of such immense quantities of loam aud grav- 
el, would retain the English grasses longer, and 
, prove more productive. In many instances we 
| believe this would be true ; but where the surface 
of a swamp is full of hillocks, three or four feet in 
height, and these filled with stumps aud matted 
roots of bushes, the owner is unwilling to wait for 
the dissolution of the vegetable metters it contains, 
‘and by forming an artificial soil, he ean sooner ob- 
| tain crops, and the vegetable matters buried will 


' 


| 


} 


| 


| not be Jost, but ultimately form constituent parts or 


| the vegetable mould. MrT. has drained his swamp 
| very judiciously, and if some of his other opera- 
tions seem not the best that might have been pur- 
sued, his courage and success certainly ouglit to 
shield him from severity of criticism, for compara- 
| tively few would dare undertake the renovation 
‘of such a spot in the employment of any means. 
| Mr Nahum M. Tribou, of Middleboro’, has ope- 
rated on a swamp, not equally rough as that above 
noticed, yet requiring great labor in its reduction 
to a smooth surface. It appears that he has pur- 
| sued nearly the same method as the above compe- 
titor, and with about the same success. 

Mr Geo. W. Wood, of Middleboro’, and Mr Ga- 
,len Manley, of N. Bridgewater, have operated on 
more land than the other two competitors, but 
eon of their land was so rough as to prevent the 
| plow from passing without much previous prepara 
ition. This circumstance rendered the work much 
less expensive. Both of them reversed the sod 
‘very handsomely, and proceeded through all the 
operations according to the most approved methods 
of preparing and sowing low lands with grass seed 
in summer and autumn. 

We have to regret the continued backwardness 
of applicants to give minute statements of thei 
| operations and the expense attending them. From 
| what we can gather from the statements made, and 
| the representations of the Supervisor, we think Mr 
| William Tribou, though he has operated on the 
least quantity of land, is entitled to the first pre- 
j}mium of $15. Mr Nahum M. Tribou, to the 2d, 
| $10; and Mr George W. Wood to the 3d, being 
Mr Colman’s Report of his European Tour. In 
| view of the award of this premium, it may be well 
| to state, that only one number of the work, which 
| is to consist of ten, has yet been received: future 
numbers will be delivered to successful claimants 
| as they arrive. From the first number, little more 
should be expected than an introduction to the 
work. In this number, however, with some plea- 
sant sallies of the fancy, with which the author is 
wont to amuse his readers, there will be found 
some highly interesting information. One fact 
stated cannot fail to give the American farmer 
gratifying views of the position which he occupies, 
and the strong incentives presented him to excel- 
lence in his profession. The business of husband- 
ry in England, is conducted by three orders of 
men—the proprietor, the farmer, and the laborer. 
These are different classes, and rarely, if ever, ap- 
pear in the same social circle. In this country, the 
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proprietor of the soil is generally the projector of 
the course of cultivation, and often executes with 
his owu hands the plans previously adopted. —La- 
bor here, implies no inferior caste. ‘The best men 
in the nation are not more reluctant, when ocea- 
sion requires, to seize the handle of a plow, than | 
they are to seize the helm of State. 

The commiitee have witnessed so great improve- 
ments in the county, from the renovation of swamps, 
have seen so many luxuriant crops of English | 
grass on spots recently covered with bushes and | 
brambles, they are unwilling to send auy applicant 
for premium on such improvement away, without 
something of encouragement in the shape of re- 
ward, and therefore recommend that a gratuity of | 
4 be paid Galen Manley. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MORRILL ALLEN. | 

anid 

On Inventions. | 

To Chas. Gurney, N. Bridgewater, for two ox | 
yokes, 1 vol. each N. E. Farmer and Mass. Plough- | 
man, and $2 00) 


Ezra Perkins, Kingston, for a horse-shoe, 1 00 | 
Spencer Churchill, Plympton, horse-shoe, t 
vol. N. E. Farmer, and 50 | 
Bailey Allen, E. Bridgewater, children’s | 
carriage 2 00} 
=~? 
Wm. T. Turner, Bridgewater, improved 
boot clamp, 2 50) 
Isaac Fohes, Bridgewater, brush for cultiva- | 
tor, Lt vol. Ploughman, and 1 00; 
G. Kenrick, pair whalebone winders, 3 00 | 


J. CHAMBERLAIN, Clhan’n. | 


Cocoons and Sitk. 


To Lincoln Jacobs, of Hingham, for the largest | 


quantity, and only sample of cocoons exhibited, 88. 
PHILO LEACH, Chwi’n. 


On the Dairy. 


There were thirteen entries for premiums on | 
Sutter, and nine on cheese. They were both of | 
good quality, and after a careful examination, we 
have awarded the following premiums : 

ON BUTTER, 
To Mrs. Malinda Holmes, Ist premium, 
Mrs. Pardon Copeland, W. Bridgewater, 2d do. 
Mrs. Anna Whitman, E, do. 3d do. 
Philander Wood, Middleboro’, 1 vol. N. E. Far. 
Thos. Weston, do. 1 vol, Ploughman. 
Laban Fobes, Bridgewater, 1 vol. N. E. Farmer, 


of 


corns? 





ON CHEESE, | 
Deborah Thompson, Middleboro’, Ist premium, $7 | 
Ebenezer Wood, Halifax, 2d do. 5 
Solomon Alden, Bridgewater, 3d do. 3 


J vol. each Mass. Ploughman to Betsey Hayward 
and Aretas Fobes, Bridgewater. 
1 vol. N. E. Farmer to Martin Hayward, Plympton. 


JOSIAH WHITMAN, Chin’n. 


On Stock. 

The committee found no small difficulty in com- 
ing to a decision, as there was more stock offered 
than at any previous exhibition, and, mostly, of a 
very excellent quality. A different decision, as to 
milch cows, might have been made, had every 
claimant adhered strictly to the rules of the Soci- 
ety, which ought to be done in all cases. 

To Geo. W. Holmes, of Bridgewater, for the best 
milch cow, not less than 3 years old, $10 

Peleg Bryant, Pembroke, next best do. Colman’s 
Report. 





|is, that the cultivation of winter fruits should be 


a 





Mitchell Keith, Bridgewater, for best heifer, 
having bad a calf, 

Benj. Crocker, 
Report. 

Daniel Webster, Marshfield, best heifer not hav- 
ing had a calf, not less than one por more 
than three years old, ( 

Nahum Perkins, N. Bridgewater, next do, Col- 
man’s Report. 

Danie! Webster, for best bull of native or mixed 


tural Society, established 15 or 20 years ago, will 
G be found full of encouragement and instruction. 
do. next best do. Colman’s That association has caused the introduction and 
propagation of the best known fruits and flowers, 
and during the short period of its existence, las 


advanced the science and practice of horticulture 


we 


more than all the agencies of fifty years, or per- 
haps a century before; and Massachusetts now 
| Vields a harvest of truits which soils and climes 
| more favorable may well envy.” 


breed, not less than one year old, 8 —- 
Jos. T. Wood, Middleboro’, next do. Colman’s | From the Farmer's Cabinet. 

Report. | ies 
John Warren, do. best bull calf, not less than CULTURE OF MUSTARD SEED, 

5 months old, 4 C.J. Fell & Brother, mustard manufacturers, 
‘Seth Leach, W. Bridgewater, next do. do. do. 3) Philadelphia, communicate the following : 
Richard Sampson, Middleboro’, best heifercalf, 4) J the Editor—We have recently purchased of 
Stephen Morey, W. Bridgewater, next do. 31+ J. H. Parmlee, of Ohio, a part of his crop of brown 

GRATUITIES. |mustard seed, raised, as he informed us, on 27 


acres of good rich land, prepared with as much 
care as is usually bestowed upon wheat land. ‘The 
seed, he says, was planted in rows one foot apart 
}one way, and two feet the other. The crop was 
| well worked during the season, and when near 
| ripe, was cut with sickles, laid on sheets or wagon 
| covers, hauled to the barn in the sheets, and there 
thrashed out and fanned. 

He has delivered to us a part of the product of 
| 27 neres of Jand, 114 barrels, containing 382 bush- 
Society has been, more than once, under great ob- | ele 45 Ibe. of brown mustard seed, weighing wipes 
ligations to that gentleman for his liberality in ex- Ibs. res bushel, making 20,100 Iba. for wae pt 
hibiting them at such a distance from his own | peid bien 6 ots. por Gh, making ve ened 
farm. The yearling heifers, ten in number, were and he has, he —— 100 bushels of tail- 
of uncommon size and beauty. ‘Two calves at- Ings, which he perenne will clean up 
tracted equal attention, but were not old enough, | ‘” nuohels, ~~ - Ibe, per bush. mak- 
by the terms of the exhibition, to be subjects of | ing 3,750 the. at © ots. 
premium. GEO. W. WOOD, Ch’mn. 


To Jacob Robinson, and Elbridge Keith, of Bridge- | 
water, and Tisdale Leonard, of Middleboro’, | 
each, one vol. N. E. Farmer. 

To Anselm Robinson and Paul Revere, of Bridge- 
water, and Amasa Howard, of W. Bridgewater, 
each, one vol. Mass. Ploughman. 

The interest of the Show has been much in- 
creased by the exhibition of Mr Webster’s herd of 
cattle. The community are greatly benefited by 
his exertions in rearing such a fine breed, and this 


300 00 


Product of 27 acres, $1908 00 
or $70 66 per acre. 
The time is not far distant, if not already at 


, ee : a .| band, when the interests of the American farmers 
Increasing attention is paid to the cultivation of | : : r 


AF mn . ar .. «| Will be best promoted by devoting a portion of 
fruit in almost every State in the Union, and it will! 7". I 1 by ree SG 
. : ls | their time and Jand to the raising of many crops 
not be long before good fruit in the proper season, |, . ; : “tigi il 

. . |) Which are now imported from countries refusing 
will be cheap and abundant in all our Jarge towns | : 7 
and cities ‘(except when their own crops fuil,) the surplus ot 
a / . 


A writer in the Newark Advertiser | ; . : 
. , Z tees: . |the American farms, and thus not only raise the 
makes the following sensible suggestion in relation . 
to the cultivation of winter fruit: 


WINTER FRUIT. 


prices of their grain crops by diminishing their 
quantity, but secure to themselves a large amount 
“Twill venture one further suggestion, which | of money, which is now annually sent out of the 
country to purchase these crops: mustard seed is 
the object of special attention. This has always | one of them, which can be raised here to a profit, 
been exceedingly important; but since the present | and for which, if the seed is delivered clean and in 
commendable disuse of beverages derived from good order, the demand will be found very active 
fruit, the growing of so great a proportion of sum-} and certain. Respectfully, 
mer and very perishable small and uninviting fruits, C. J. Fev. & Brorner. 
as has been, and still is usual, opposes a serious Philadelphia, 9th mo. 28, 1844. 
obstacle to the prosperity of the industrious far- 
mer. If Providence should, as in the present sea-| pple Pomace, by being worked up by hogs, may 
son, pour abundance into his lap, it can scarcely | be made an excellent manure for corn or grass. 
be called a blessing, for the crop is nearly valuelegs | In its fresh and crude state, it is rather detrimental 
on account of its perishable nature. Let us then | to vegetation than otherwise, as it abounds too lib- 
say to the farmer, cultivate winter fruits, and al- erally in acid to fertilize, and is hence only to be 
ways of the best kinds. It costs no more to rear | used after the acid has been wholly or in part neu- 
and take care of a tree which will produce several | tralized by lime, or by the process of “ yarding” 
barrels of apples or pears that will keep through | with hogs or stock. Incorporated and compound- 
the winter and sell readily for a good price, than it | ed with the rich, fertilizing manures which these 
does to give room to one that merely cumbers the | animals deposit among it, it becomes valuable, and 
ground. In the mean time, old trees of litte or| operates on most crops with a rapid and highly 
no value, should be headed down and grafted with | beneficial effect.—Maine Cull. 
the choicest varieties of winter fruit. With re- ~~ se 
spect to the apple this is easy; for the catalogue 











The Maine Cultivator says, washing cows’ teats 


of good winter apples is large and may be at plea- | and udder, with a solution of 1-4 Ib. alum dissolved 
in a quart of soft water, morning, noon, and night, 
The transactions of the Massachusetts Horticul-! will remove warts entirely. 


sure increased. 
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IMPROVEMEN'T BY DRAINING LAND. 








We had the pleasure, last week, of witnessing the ef- 
fect of draining on an extensive scale, on a farm we vis- 
ited in the county of Worcester. The proprietor had 
in his possession a lot of land of about 40 acres, 30 of 
which was an unproductive boggy meadow and swamp, 
so level that, to all appearance, there was but little pros- 
pect of giving it a thorough draining, or of its ever be- 
ing made capable of producing enough to pay for any 
effort to subdue it or bring it into cultivation. Its situ- 
ation was near the place where the gentleman was about 
to erect his dwelling louse, and from which he would 
have a constant view of this unproductive tract; apd 
furthermore, the fogs and dampness from it would be 
prejudicial to health. He therefore determined to un- 
dertake the arduous task of draining, subduing, and con- 
verting it into good grass land. In doing this, he had, 
no doubt, four objects in view, viz: improvement in the 
appearance, health, profit, and the example. He made 
a beginning about five years since, without experience 
and without knowledge, except what he had gleaned 
from agricultural books and newspapers, while engaged 
in trade in the city. With these qualifications only, it 
was natural to suppose ,that the old farmers who had 
from their earliest years been familiar with the man- 
ual labor of the farm, and had from year to year follow- 
ed in the steps of their predecessors, would watch the 
operations of a “ book farmer,” with a disposition to un- 
dervalue and ridicule the “* new-fangled notions” of one 
so inexperienced. When he had made a beginning, and 
could already show his acrés of land reclaimed, produc- 
ing a heavy burden of grass, it was prophesied that it 
would not last—it would go back again, the coarse grass 
would appear, &c. But notwithstanding these prophe- 
cies and remarks, he still persevered,'4nd now nearly 
the whole 30 acres have either been subdued, or so fur 
drained, that the remainder to be done is comparatively 
small to what has been accomplished. He has already 
cut at least three miles of ditches, and so far drained it 
that most parts of it are accessible, Four acres were 
turned over with a bog-hoe the last season, and !arge 
piles of wood have been taken from the swamp, which 
had been buried probably for ages. Some parts of the 
meadow were scarified and seeded down to grass with- 
out being plowed, and have produced good grass for a 
number of successive years. Sure enough, the coarse 
grass has made its appearance in some spots, but this 
only indicated that the cold springs that saturated the 
soil had not all been reached and cut off, and it was 
fuund necessary to do over some of the work in a more 
thorough manner. Ditches were cut on the margin of 
the upland; the main branches were sunk deeper, so 
that the water was reduced a foot lower throughout the 
whole meadow, and at the present time, the greatest 
difficulties appear to be overcome, and the proprietor has 
the satisfaction of feeling that his labor has not been in 
vain, and the time is not far distant, when he will cut 
on every acre of this land 2 1-2 tons of good hay, that is 
to say, 75 tons, where very little was produced before. 
* But the expense is very great, and we cannot afford to 
lay out so much en our meadow,” is the ery with some, 
and at the same time they will purchase upland, that at 
its best estate, will not produce more than two tons to 
the acre, and pay at the rute of 75 or $100 per acre for 


a stations 


it. Now, why not be at the expense of 50, or even 75 
‘dollars per acre in reclaiming a swamp, which is not 
_worth $10 per acre in its original state, and that will 
| never fail, when well done, rather than purchase the 
|upland, that produces less hay at greater expense per 
‘annum than the meadow ? By draining swampy lands, 
also, you abate a nuisance to community, and cut off 
‘one of the sources of disease from the noxious vapors 
lexhaled from their surface. We noticed immense com- 
post heaps, in course of preparation for the upland, the 
materials of which were taken from the ditches, so that 
| part of the expense of draining the meadow must be 


| charged to improving the highlands. 
| As this gentleman keeps account of expenses incurred 
in draining the meadow, and as he is disposed to give 
| the publie the benefit of his experience, we shall be en- 
abled, no doubt, at some future time, to publish the par- 
ticulars of his operations. 

COOKED AND UNCOOKED FOOD FOR FAT. 

TENING SWINE. 


Is it more economical and profitable to cook food for 
swine than to give itraw? This question has been 
much discussed by writers for the agricultural press, and 
the opinions of the greater number have been in favor 
of cooking the food, though the results of some few 
experiments would seem to support the opposite course. 
Prof. Johnston believes the general result of the nume- 
rous experiments which have been made upam this sub- 
ject in various parts of England, is in favor of cooked 
food for cattle and swine, so far as the fattening and 
growing of the animals are concerned ; but that the 
measure seems more doubtful in the case of horses used 
for hard work. 

Judge Buel was of opinion that by cooking the food 
upon which his hogs were faitened, consisting of small 
refuse potatoes, pumpkins, and a small quantity of In- 
dian meal, the expense was 50 to 75 per cent. less than 
feeding with dry corn. It isa fact pretty generally ad- 
mitted, that cooked food—grain as well as other sorts— 
is much more nutritious than, uncooked. Grain of al- 
most every kind, as all know, increases in bulk by 
steaming or boiling; and some have supposed that it in- 
creased in value in proportion as it increased in bulk. 
This (as Mr Gaylord observes,) is doubtless a mistake ; 
as the nutritive power of articles is rarely in proportion 
to their size, and never, perhajs, exactly in proportion 
to their increase of bulk in cooking. Reaumur institu- 
ted a series of experiments to determine the rate of in- 
crease in different articles used for animals’ food, and 
found the result of some of them as follows: 


4 pints of oats after boiling, filled 7 pints. 
a. “ 10 «& 


barley 
4 ss buckwheat 1 uM « 
4 «& Indian corn, ad 15 * 
4 * wheat m 0 « 
&i ot ape, . 15 « 


In the continuation of his experiments to ascertain 
the effect of such food on animals, he !found that with 
some of these articles, though the bulk was much in- 
creased, the food required to satisfy the animal was the 
game as if no cooking had taken place; or that an ani- 
mal that would eat half a bushel of oats dry, would eat 
a bushel cooked, with the same ease. The nutritive 
power was, however, apparently increased, or the whole 
of it contained in the grain made available, which, 
when grain is fed raw, is rarely the case. On the whole 
he came to the conclusion that when wheat, barley or 
Indian corn is used for feeding, it is far more economi- 
eal to cook these grains than to feed them in a raw state. 

A writer in the American Farmer, some 15 years ago, 
gave the result of an experiment he made to ascertain 
the difference between raw corn and corn-meal cooked, 
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in fattening swine. The following is a part of his ae- 
count: “1 lave had since the first day of December, 
an experiment going on between raw corn and meal 
made into good thick mush. 
hundred weight each, have been eating seven pounds 


Two pigs of about one 


each of raw corn, per 24 hours; two others, of nearly 
the same size, have had exactly seven pounds of meal 
made inte good mush, between them. These seven |bs. 
of meal cooked into the state of good stiff mush, weigh 
from 28 to 33 lbs. I weighed the pigs accurately at the 
beginning, and again after the lapse of 16 days. At the 
second weighing, the two eating 14 Ibs. of corn per day, 
had increased 17 lbs.; the two eating 7 lbs. of cooked 
meal per day, had increased 24 Ibs. 
of one-half the corn.”’ 


Here is a saving 


Many like experiments could be adduced in support of 
the greater economy of feeding cooked than raw food, 
were proof called for—but we believe it is not—at least 
but by few. 
* fixed fact,’ 
“ good stiff mush’? composed of Indian corn mea) and 
potatoes, or pumpkins, boiled, makes a very excellent 
food for fattening swine, and we very much duubt wheth- 
er the advocates of the ‘ raw inaterial’’ can show proof 
that they have a more economical food for fattening than 
this. 


One thing in the feeding of swine is a 
and as such generally recognized,—that a 


It is the old process—and though its antiquity does 
not prove its superiurity, it seems to be one of thase 
practices of our sires upon which their wiser sons have 
not made any palpable improvement. 


PROF. MORSE'S MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

One of the most interesting wonders of the age is 
now on exhibition at Harding's buildings, 22 School 
street. Luckily for Prof. Morse and the exhibitors of 
his invention, with its wonder-working powers, that 
they did not live in the age when the belief in witch- 
craft prevailed, as they might have been condemned for 
their supposed diabolical deeds, and shared the fate of 
those unfortunate beings who fell the victims of super- 
'stition and ignorance. 
anxious to witness the performance of the Magnetic Tel- 
egraph, and our wishes have been gratified. There are 
two stations, one in School, the other in Court street, 
where communications pass with astonishing rapidity, 


We have fora long time been 


and were the distance a thousand times as great, the 
communications would be no less quickly made. An- 
swers to questions proposed were immediately returned, 
and a conversation carried on between gentlemen at 
each station, with almost as much ease as if present in 
the same room. The operation of the machine though 
simple to the observer, is difficult to describe, and we 
recommend the scientific and curious to call and exam- 


ine for themselves. We were rather surprised to learn 


that although the exhibition had been open nearly a 
week, but few persons had called to see it. Price of ad- 
mission, 25 cents. 


Arpie Pomace.—Let this not be wasted. If consid- 
ered of no value as food, let it be incorporated with the 
| materials in the hogs’ yard, or put in heaps, spreading 
| lime pientifully over each layer of a foot or less of pom- 
ace, und, mixed with other manure previous to being 
applied in the spring, it will well repay for whatever 
care has been bestowed upon it. We have known cases 
where it has been thrown away as worthless—the far- 
mer declaring that as food it was hurtful to his stock, 
(probably frota being allowed to eat too much of it,) and 
that for manure it was of no sort of value, being * poor, 
sour stuff.” Its sour quality is the sole cause of its 
worthlessness as manure: get rid of this—neutralize it— 
as youcan hy the process above recommended, and it 
becomes a fertilizer of soil and a nourisher of vegetation. 





jC 3’The communication of “ Yankee” shall appear 
in our next. We warn our friend * Buckskin” that it is 
a shot aimed at him. 
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THERVOMETRICAL. 
Reportedtorthe New England Parmer. 
Ringe ot the Phe:mometeratthe Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Norisecly exposure, tothe week ending Oct. 20. 





Oct. S44. | 7,A.M. | 12, M.15,P.M. | Wind, 





Monday, <a" oT. oe et et hUtlCUe. 
Tuesday, i5{ 55 64 | 64 | &E. 
Wednesday, 16| 48 | ms 2 1 & 
Thursday, 17 | 41 | oo | 64 | &K. 
Friday, mat se -P e686) Sk 6} lu 
Saturday, 19{ 66 {| +0 | so | .m. 
Sunday, 20} 33 | 47 a0CUd|:sCONW. 
BRIGHTON MARKET —Monpay, Oct. 21, 1844 


Reported forthe N. Ee. Farmer, 
At market 2050 Beef Cattle, 150 Stores, 4300 Sheep, 
3140 Swine. Several lots of Cattle and 700 Swine un- 
sold. 


Pitces — Beef Cattle —Former prices were not sns- 
tained, and we reduce our quotation. Extra, $4,50 a 
$4,75. First qualitv, $4a 4,25. Second quality, $3,75. 
Third quality, $2,70,a 3,50. 

Stores.—'I'wo year old, $10 to 13. 
from $15 to 19. 

Sheep.—We quote lots from $1,20 to 2,17. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle, from 3 1-2 to 3 3-4, half bar- 


rows. Old hogs from a Distillery 3-1 2. At retail from 
3 1-2 to 5. 


No cattle were purchased by the barrelers. 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 37 a1 50 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to lic.—Southern, 7 
a@c. Klax Seed. 81 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 25 a 2 37 per bushel. 


GRAIN. We find at the close of our report, the market 
to he well supplied, and prices less firm.Abo u t 20,000 
bushels afluat unsold. 

Corn—Northern. new, bushel 00 00—Southern, round 
yeilow, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, 53 a 54—do. do. 
white 46 a 47--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 60 a 00—do. Southern, 65 a 70 —Cats, 
Southern, 00 a 32 — Nerthern do. 32 to 33—Beans, per 
bushel 1 50 a2 00.—Shorts, per double bush. v0 a 00—-Bran, 
00 a 00. 


Three years old, 





FLOUR. There have been no large operations in the 
market, the demand heing less brisk since the late advance 
in prices. Steady sales, however to the trade, have been 
made, and some dealers, who had small stocks, have been 
obliged to supply themselves at present going rates. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $00 09 a 4 62 
—ddo. wharf, 80 00a 000—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. #450 a 462 — Fredericksburg, 
low I’d new $4 50a 4 62—Alexandria, wharf, old do. 450 
—Georcetown, new, $462 a 000—Extra do. 4 75—Rich- 
mond Canal, $0 00a 4 62—do, City, $000 a 0 00—Peters- 
burgh, City, 30 00 a 5 25 —do. Country $4 50 a 0 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 94 a 5 00— do fancy brands $5 12 
a 5 25—Qhio, via Canal, $4 87 a 5 0y—do do New Orleans, 
cash 830002000. Rye, 80 00 a 3 25—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 50 a 2 56. 


PROVISIONS. There have heen no sales of any impor- 
tance during the past week, and for most articles we con- 
tinue the former quotations. Some shipments of Lard have 
been made in kegs. 

Bee{—Mess 4 rio. new bbl. $6 00 26 50—Navy—80 00a 
0 00.—No, 1, $5 00 2 5 50—do Prime $3 50a 3 75—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $00 00 a 00 00—do Clear $10 00 a 1050 
do. Mess, $9 00 a 9 50—do Prime $7 00 a7 50—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0002000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 00 a 00—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do 
dairy, 20 cts. a 22—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 0 —do 
South and Western, 53 a 6}— Hams, Boston, 7 a v0 — 
Southern and Western, 6 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new milk, 4 a 5$. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 
val. All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

There has been but little doing in Wool for the past 
week—and we continue the previous reported rates. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 50 a 55 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 47--Do. 3-4 do 40 a 42—Do. 1-2do 
37 a 40--1-4 anil common do 32 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 17-- Bengasi do 
6 al3--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 10 a 15—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 42 


i 
| 





a 45—No. 1 do. do. do. 37 a 40—No. 2 do do do 25a 33—| 


No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 
HOPS ties of Strawherries now in cultivation The present is con 
: . | sidered a good time for the formation of new beds. ‘The 
There has been a good demand throughout the week, and | following are the prices per hundred plants ; 
large sales have been made at soiue light advance on the last | Horey's Seedling 


STRAWBERRIES! 
The subscriber can supply a!l the most esteemed varie 


Duty 20 per cent. 


a very superior variety, of large sized 


quotations. | fine flavor, abundant bearer, and very hardy, $2.00 
ist sort Mass. 1843, lb. 10a 12 ; 2d doovad. Keene's Seedling—Large fruit, very high flavor and high 
perfume, $2.00 


HAY, 12 to 15 per ton— Eastern Screwed 88 00 to 10 00. 
EGGS, 12. 


Bishop's Orange—Fine size, abundant bearer and supe 
rior flavor. $2,00 
Elton Seedling— Very large fruit of a superior flavor, con 





: | Sidered one of the best in England, 82,00 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. Myatt’s Pine—A delicious fruit, $3,00 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have for sale a| arly Virginia, $1.00 

large as-urtment of choice Fruit and Ornamen- | English Wood, $1.09 


tal Trees, which they offer to the public at rea- | Orcers sent by mail enclosing the money will be pune- 
sonable rates; as they are agents for many of | tually attended to, and the plants well packed for transpor- 
¢ ss “lags 2p Omen 
the best nurseries and gardens in the vicinity of | @Uen : JOSEPH BRECK, 
the city, they can execute any order that they muy be fa- Boston, Aug. 6, 1844. 
vored with. The present time 1s a suitable season for trans- cemeemenge oo 2 eo : 
planting trees and shrubbery. From their own nurseries | Ths weld eek mp +- ' he x — o> , f Hy 
they can furnish the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Cherry, |. 1° S¥oserihers oller (or sitle & Choice co ection of Fiya- 
Plum, Peach Apricot, Nectarine, Grape, Gooseberry Cur- | cinths, embracing double - single, red, rose, white, blue, 
’ ’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ _ » > . = > Lom 
rant, &c. Also, Ornamental Plants of every description. | yellow, and every shade. A alt Pulips, Lillies, Pmonies, 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1844 Crocus, and every variety of bulbous and tuberous roots. 
ston, . 8, . 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








Boston, Oct. 15, 1844. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY. 
COLUMBIA STREET. MILK ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 

SAMUEL POND, Nurseryman, Cambridge-| The subscriber being about to relinquish the milk busi- 
ort, Mass., has for sale a choice assortment of | ness, offers for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROOTS AND | ing of 23 Cows, | Milk Cart and Wagon, and an excellent 
VINES. Among them are the best varieties of | ran of custom. JOHN PARKINSON, 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot,| Oct. 16, 1844. Walnut Street, Roxbury. 
Grapevines, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Currants, Gooseberries, CHEESE PRESSES. 


Raspberries, Pear Stocks, Apple Stocks, Plum do., Cherry, : - 
do., &c. Also, 500 Pears and Plums of extraordinary size, Self-acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 
ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 52 Norta 


many of them have borne fruit. se, | ’ 
Trees of an extraordinary size always on hand, and will Market PN as!) Soot yk J. BRECK & Co. 
GARDENER’S KNIVES, 


be delivered to any part of the city FREE OF EXPENSE. 
Orders left at the Nursery, will be promptly attended to,| And other implements for garden purposes, in great va- 
riety and of superior quality. For sale at the N. E. Agni- 


and carefully packed to go with safety to any part of the 
country. cultural Warehouse, No. 61 and 52, N. Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Oct. 22, 1844. 
AFRICAN GUANO, 

The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 
rica. This Guano bas been analyzed by J. E. Teschema- 
cher, Esq., and pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
cargoes received in the London or Liverpool wiarkets. Pur- 
chasers can depend on this as being the genuine article. 
For sale, in quantities to suit, b 

CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
VERNON BROWN, 5 Merchants’ 
Exchange. 
J. BRECK & CO. 51 & 52 
N. Market St., up stairs 


















PRINCE’S LINNEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES. 


FLUSHING, L. L., NEAR NEW YORK, 


WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO’s. New 
Descriptive Catalogues of Fruit and Orna- 
MENTAL Trees and PLantTs (34th edition) with 
prices much below those usually charged, and 
comprising additions of above 500 select varie- 
ues of Fruits, and 1200 varieties of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, the most of which are not to be found 
elsewhere, will be sent to every post paid applicant. The 
cost of the present edition, is above $70, and it is the most 
complete ever published, and the expenditures in extending 
this establishment during the last 12 months have exceeded 
$10,000, 


Also, Prince’s Treatise on Fruits $2,00 and on the Vine, 
$1,50, and on Roses, 50 cents. Orpens will be executed in 
a superior manner, and forwarded as ordered. 

WM. R. PRINCE & CO. 






Sept. 17. 3m.* 


HOES. 
The best kind in the Market. For sale by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
GARDEN APD FIELD SEEDS. 

The subscribers are now receiving their fal! supply of 
Garden, Field and Grass Seeds, and would respecttully re- 
commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
as possible to secure a supply from their choicest lots. 
Their stock of seeds for this season will be very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection they can confidently recommend them as 
being fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Blood, 
Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurt- 
zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabbage of 
sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
assortment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 
ment in the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Oct. 2. 


Flushing, October, 1844. 





NONANTUM HILL, 
Nurseries of William Kenrick, Newton, near 
Boston. 


Fauit anp Ornamentat Trees, Survues, Roses, 
Green House Puiants, &e. 
Of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nec- 


trine Trees-—a great variety of al] snperior kinds ; 
Grapevines; Gooseberries ; Franconia and other 
Raspberries ; Currants; Strawberries, &c. &c. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES of the most beau- 
tiful hardy kinds, including Limes or Lindens; Sycamores ; 
Tyrol ur Scotch Larch; silver leaved Abele ; Horse Ches- 
nuts; Elms; Weeping Willows; Magnolias or Umbrella 
Tree: Tulip Tree; Laburnum; Mountain Ash ; Purple 
Beech and Evergreen Trees, &c. ; Shrubs; Everblooming 
Roses ; Pwonies ; Dahlias,&c. Also, Cactuses: Verben- 
nas ; Stocks, and other most showy Green House Plants. 

1000 Grapevines of black Hamburg, and others in pots, 
from single eyes. 

The new descriptive Catalogue for 1844, will be sent gra- 
tis to all who may apply, early in October, after the first 
hard frost, being the best season for transplanting. 

Written orders addressed by mail to the subscriber will 
be promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well 
packed in matts and moss when ordered for distant places, 
and delivered at the depot, or shipped in Boston without 
charge for transportation to the city ; or orders left with any 
of the agents wili be duly received and executed. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1, 1844. 


TRACE CHAINS. oe 
The subscribers have for sale a fine assortment of Trace 
and Tie-up Chains. JOS. BRECK & CO., 
At N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
Oct. 2. 





CIDER MILL FOR SALE. 

A first rate Cider Mill, with good Screws, in complete 
order, will be sold cheap, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
_ July 23. 

BARN DOOR {ROLLERS AND IRON RODS 

For sliding Doors, Axletrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Irom 
for sale by H. RICHARDS, 

Sept. 18. No. 109, State Street. 

HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 

A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 

men or ladies’ use. Forsaleby JOS. BRECK & CO, 
51 and 52 North Market Street. 
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REPORT ON SWINE. 


We extract the following from the report of the 


Committee of the Essex Agricultural Society on | 
Swine, submitted by the Chairman, F. Poole, Esq. : | 


“Mr William Williams, of Byfield parish, New- 
bury, offered 

1 breeding Sow with 9 pigs, to which was award- 
ed Ist premium of $5 00 

1 breeding sow with 7 pigs. 

1 liter of 4 pigs, 41-2 months old, average 
weight, 212 Ibs., Ist premium, &6 00 

] boar, 4 1-2 months old, to which was awarded 
2d premium of &2 00 

This breed is the result of a careful crossing of 
some of the native breeds with a couple of English 
emi-grunts who came to this country a few years 
ago, and this improved breed is half English, quar- 
ter Mackey, and quarter Byfield, and appears to 
possess the best qualities of all three. We verily 


believe that no pen can adequately deseribe their} 


many admirable properties: our own shrinks in- 
stinctively from the effort, and we can only refer 
the connoisseur in swine’s flesh to the pens of the 
Society. Last year, Mr Williams tendered to the 


chairman of this Committee a delicate portion of | 


his premium pork, for a more perfect test of its 
quality. ‘The Committee take occasion to recom- 
mend the example of Mr Williams for the general 
imitation of the farmers of Essex. In making this 
recommendation, we hope no one will be disposed 
to raise the stale ery of “ bribery and corruption.” 
Sooner than be influenced by such considerations 
we would be burned at the steak ! 

Byfield has become as celebrated for its breed 
of swine as for its Dummer School, and the many 
pupils of that ancient seminary may look back on 
its delightful shades, and associate in pleasing re- 
membrance its science and swine, its litters as well 
as its letters, its pork and its philosophy. 

Other places in the county are destined to im- 
mortality from associations connected with the 
swinish race. Beverly has the enviable distinction 
of having the largest swinish population in the 
county. By the last census, she had 900 swine, 


and is emphatically the banner town of the county | 


for living pork. And why should it not be so ? 
Beverly has long been celebrated for the excellence 
of its beans, and there seems to be a kind of nat- 
ural and harmonious union subsisting between 
these two admirable esculents. What would be 
the vegetable without the oily unctuousness of the 
animal substance? and what viand comparable 
with both united ! 

Lynn, too, has her share of swinish honors, de- 
rived from the extraordinary merits of a single in- 
dividual of the race, of Whom the committee have 
it in their power to present a biographical sketeh. 
We are indebted to Mr John Alley, 3d, under 
whose patronage this individual was reared and 
educated, for some particulars of his life. 

Of his origin we know but little, except that he 
was the son of his mother, who died suddenly 
when he was a few months old and left bim an 
early orphan. He became remarkable for his rapid 
growth and the excellence of his appetite, and 
soon arrived at that middle age of swinehood when 
his porkship appeared a living epitome of good 
nature and good living. He continued to expand 


in size until he became a Daniel Lambert of the 
race, and possessed great weight in swinish society. 
He was a solid character, and his specific gravity 
was only equalled by his gravity of demeanor: in- 


deed there was nothing waggish about him—but 
his fail. He now became a worthy member of the 
I. O, of Fat Fellows, and attained to their highest 
‘degree. His corpulency prevented him from trav- 
elling, and although he had never been to roam, 
(Rome,) he was familiar with the rich stores of an- 
! cient and modern Grease "The state of the money 
market gave him no concern, and he cared little 
for the rise and fall of stocks—except corn-stalks, 
which he always appeared anxious to get down. 


sans have thrust their snouts into the publie swill 
pail. He even thought that some aspiring individu- 
als bad much better have a sty in their eye than 
the White House at Washington. In his political 
_views there seemed to be something like inconsis- 
He was in favor of protection, and was 
;a ravenous advocate of home consumption. He 
jalso favored large corporations, and at the same 
lime was a strong advocate for retrenchment, and 
delighted in cutting down celleries. He never was 
_a candidate for any public station, and it is be- 
lieved that his modesty would prevent him from 
accepting the offer of any oftiee, from that of Com- 
| mittee on Swine down to the President of the 
| United States. 


| teney, 


| Notwithstanding he was ten feet long, from ex- 
| tremity to extremity, the event proved that he was 
| not long for this world, and in his last extremity 
no friend was found to save him from the hand of 
‘the assassin. He was rapidly increasing in size 
| until the time of his departure, which was in No- 
' vember last, at the age of two years and six months. 
| At the post mortem examination of his remains, 
it was found that his enormous bulk had reached 
jthe weight of more than treelve hundred pounds ! 
| What prodigality of fatness was here! what a mass- 


He early acquired a disgust for party polities, by | 
observing the greediness with which some part’- | 


} 
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| 
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| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; 


| 





GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agnen!- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have ior sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle hot betere 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most pram 


| inent effects of this application, and some ofthe consequent 


peculiarities of the machine are: 
1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 


| to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 


to work it efficiently. 

2, With even this moderate power, iteasily ents two hush- 
els aminuie, which is full twice as fast as has heen claimed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. ' 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and pus 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so lialie as the 


complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have heen made the past yeur in the 


the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow complete!y over, 


| meeting of pork concentrated in a single individu- | éurning in every particle of grass or stubble, and caving the 


val! The County of Essex challenges the world to 
| produce his equal. 


ground in the best possible manner. 


The leneth of the 
mould hoard has beea very much increased, so that the 


Mr Alley informed us, with | Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth wath respect to 


| apparent sincerity, that he subsisted mainly on raw | the holding and the team. The Comunitiee at the late trial 


Indian meal and potatoes—but the Committee had 

supposed it more likely that he lived on green tur- 
tle soup and pound cake, with an occasional meal 
‘of boiled salmon and canvass back ducks.” 

















JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 


SED STORE. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 
eral assortment of FLELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as being pare and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 
col'ection of Seeds is the best. and of the greatest variety 
ever otfered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 
hand. 


AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 210 Common do. do, 
200 Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do, 100 Common do. do, 190 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Milis, 
200 Grain Cradles. 100 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz. Scythe Stones, 
3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 15° 
do. Common do, 100 do. Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do. Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do.. 200 do. Manure Forks, 3°0 do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do. Draft do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz. Halter co, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 


N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

















of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hurd orrochy, 
BEGIN Wirth Mr. Howann’s.” 

Atthe ahove mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned tientynine and one half inches, to 
the same powerof team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secnres 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to 815. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
310 50, and with cutter $i, with wheeland cutter, $2 60 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
sabseriptions and remittances for newspapers, witho: t 
expense to subscribers. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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